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ABSTRACT » 

Based on d^ta from a study of Title I of the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act, this report describes the 
level of nonpublic school student participation in the Title I 
program during 1981-82, assesses whether nonpublic students receive 
an equitable share of Title I resources, and examines variables 
affecting the access of nonpublic students to Title I services and 
the quality of services received: Following notes on methodology, 
cross-time comparisons are made of nonpublic students' access to 
-Title I services. Next, the relationship between nonpublic student^ 
participation and enrollment patterns in terms of region and 
Urbanicity, the .relationship between participation and district size,^ 
and the selection of nonpublic school students are discussed. 
Within-district comparisons, with services received by public school 
students include amount of Title I instruction, class size and 
ri^xpil-instruct ion ratio, instructor experience and qualifications, 
coordination with regular curriculum, location of instruct lon and 
subjects and grade levels. An analysis of the equality of 
expenditures cit>ncludes generally that record-keeping prbvision-s are 
Inadequate for assessing whether nonpublic students are receiving a 
fair share of Title I services. Effective management strategies for 
increasing the participation of nonpublic school students and areas 
for future research are also considered. Additional data are 
appended. (MJL), 
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> ' PREFACE 

• ■ < ■■ • ' * 

The Title I District Practices Study was conducted by 

.. ' • * • . 

Advanced Technology, Inc. for the U.S. Departmeujt;; of Education's 
Planning and Evaluat^n Service. One goal of this study was to 
describe how local, districts operated projects funded by Title I 
of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act '[ESEA] in the 
1981-82 school year. A* second, related goal was to. docdment 
local educators ' rationales folr tfteir program decisions, their 
perception of/ the problems and benefits cSf requirements contained 



in th^' 1978 Title^I Amendments, and their assessments of the 
expected effects of Chapter 1 of the Education Consolidation and 
Improvement Act [ECIA] on school district operations of. Title I 
projects. The. 4tudy 7Was designed speci^fically to draw cross-time 
comparisons with the findings of the Compensatory Education Study 
conducted by the National Institute of Education [NIE] and to 
provide, baseline data for subsequent anal;J^ses of. Chapter 1, 
ECIA's administration. 

The results of the Title I District Practices Study are 
presented in this and eight other special reports (see back 
cover); plus the study's Summary Report . These reports synthe- 
size data collected from a mail questionnaire sent to Title I 
Directors in more than 2,000 randomly selected school districts, 
istructured (interviews and document reviews in 100 nationally 
repires^tative Title I districts, and^indepth case studies in 40 
specially selected Title J districts. , 



TO meet the objectives of this major national study, a ' 
special study staff was assembled within Advanced Technology's 
social sciences Division. That staff, housed .in the Division's 
Program Evaluation operations Center, oversaw the study design^, 
data collection and proems singVinalySls work, and .report pre- 
paration. The study benefited f^om unusually experienced ^ata • 
collectors who, with Advanced Technblogy'^s senior staff -and 
consultants, conducted the structured inteirviews and casie 
studies. TWO. consultants, Brenda Tuirhbull: of Policy Studies 
Associates and Joan Michie, assisted in. major aspects of. the 
study including the writing of special reports and chapters in 
the summary Report. Michael Gaffney and Daniel Schember from the 
law firm of Gaffney,' Anspach, schember, K^maski > _^^^^ P.C , 
applied their longstanding familiarity wiiji . Titie r and. 
policy issues to each phase of the, study. , , >^ 

The Governmer^t Project Off icers^ for t^e stwdy^^ 

Anderson and Eugerie' Tucker, provided 'st^st^ntiye g^ for the 



comp 



letion of the tasks resulting in theserfinal reports. The 



suggestions of th^ study ' s Advisory V.neV^^^^ 
by individuals from' the Title I pirogram o;f£^ce,^^ 
■ William Lobosco and Thomas Enderlem, are alsjo reflected in these 

reports.: ■.. 

, Members of Advanced Technology's analytic, ^management, and^ 
rproduction staff who contributed the comp let ior^; of this and 
other reports , are too numerous to list, as arei; the .state and 
local officials Who Cooperated with this studyi .^ithout our 



mentioning their names, *they should. know their contributions .have 
been recogniz^ed and truly appreciated. 



Ted Bartell, Project Director 
Title I District Practices Study 



Richard Jung/ Deputy, Project Director 
Title 3; District Practices Study ^ 
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• NONPUBLIC SCHOOL STUDENTS IN •' 
'■ TITLE I, ESEA. PROGR^S: ' 
■1^ QUESTION OF "EQUAL" SERVICES 

• ■ • .■ :, • . ■ ^ 'rt . 

SUMMARY ' ■ ^ . '. . ^ V- ■ " 

This special report examines the participation of nonpublic., 
school "students in school 'district programs* fundied by Title I of 
the Elementary and Secondary Education Act [ESEA].. Both Title I 
.and its. successor. Chapter 1 of the Education Consolidation jpihd 
Improvement Act [ECIA]> prescribe that eligible nonpublic ^stu--. 
dents should have equal access to the program and rece^-V^ ser- 
vices that are .comparable to tho^e of their public school 
counterjjarts. > \ v \ 

The following are the findings of , the Title I District 
Practices Study with regard to nonpublic school students' access 
to Title I services: V t« . - ^ 

Current Findings . ^ ; '. 

• Across th0 country, 45 percent of the Title I- dis^rictis 
' had nonpublic students' residing in Title I attendance 

.areas during the 1981-82 school year. Of the di strict S 
V with nonpublic students resi4ing in Title r attendance 

areas, ;5.6 percent served rxonpubllc- students during the' 
1981-82;j5chool year. ' T ;v . . 

• Approximately 5 percent of the students in private ele- 
mentary and secondary ' schools 'received Title I sejrvides 
durihg^the 1979-8.0' school ye^^r ; in comparison, 13 per- 

* cent pif the -public elementary /sjecondary school ^gtudents 

were '<serv.ed in -the Title I program during this, .school . 
yeefr-./ ^^"^^ * • ' . ■ • .■■ ' ^ 

Crolss-Time Findings ■. ' ' . . 



Tlie percent of Title I districts serving nonpublic : 
students residing in Title I attendance' areas declined 
slightly from .59 percent in' the 1978-79 school year to 
56 percent in the 1981-82 school year . 



. . The number oi nonpublic students receiving Title^I 

services increased^by 4 percent between school years 
. 1976-77 and 1979-8P; "irt comparison, the number ot 
^ public school students in. the Title I Program^rew^by 

n perceSt during this period.. Over these four years, 
'total noibublic elementary/ secondary enrollment 
declined^y 2.7 percent, while total public enrollment 
, r ..I^^^JlyLe^peroent. Talcing into account changes 
in Title I and total enrollment i the nonpublic part i- 

■ • cipat ion ■rate"* in Title I increased by less than 6 

. plTcenl and the public "participation rate", increased 

■ ■ by almost 18- percent over this jjeriod. . 

Relational/Explanatory Findings 

' ■ • Nonpublic enrollment levels in 'the Title I program are 
. Sly correlated with -overall nonpublic enrollments^ 
pa?te?ns across the two dimensions of regional location 
: and urbanicity... 

'^'■^^^4- /q-i ^^*aT-fanc:es are observed across small, 

residlhg-in Title I attendance areas and the percent ot 
• districts serving nonpublic students. 

The District Practices Study data are 'inconclusive as 
- S whJ somfeligible nonpu students are not receiv- 

' inq^Tltle ? ser?ices; however, interview data revealed 
severaL reasons Why some nonpublic schools choose not 
?o participle in .¥itle I and i^^entified one nonpubU^^ 
' School with eligible Title I students who did not. 

: receive information about the availability of program 



services • 



; . .; • ' Data comparing the quality and intens ity of Title I ser- 
vices received by public and; nonpublic students within districts 
during the a98l-82 school year reveal several patterns: 

• ^ . " NOrlpablic Tiiae I classes, on average, are shorter 
^ . (on^^^hird shorter). 

■ •: -Nojiublid Title liclasses, on average, have fewer stu- 

. . V debits (34 percent fewer). 



participating in the , Title T program. : , . ■ "t,. 



• Nonpublic Title I students are more li^kely to be taught 
by a certified teacher rather than an instructional 

• aide. . ^ 

. • . The average pupil-to-instructor ratio is quite low for 
both public (4.5 to 1) and nonpublic (3.8 to 1). 

• Title I instructors assigned to teach nonpublic stu- 
dents have. the same number of years experience as those 

" teaching public school 'Title I students (5.5 years). 

• * Nonpublic Title I- instructors 'meet slightly more fre- 
,^ quently with the regular classroom teacher to coordi- 
nate instruction. 

• Over three-fourths of the nonpublic Title I students 
(78 percent) receive all of their. Title I instruction ~ 

^ at the nonpublic school they attend; only 4 percent of 

X ^ the districts serve at least some of their nonpublic 
Title I students atS neutral sites, and even fewer (2 
percent) ^ise mobile vans. 

• Estimates of the per-pupil expenditures within a dis- 
trict for Title I services to public and nonpublic 
students vary widely across districts . In the 16 sites 
from which such estimates were derived, the estimates 
range from one district v*iich spent, on average, 87 
percent more funds on each nonpublic student than on 
each public school student to one district vAiich spent 
only about a fourth of the resources on nonpublic ^ 
students tha^ it%iid on public school students on a 
per-pupil basis. 

If nonpublic students live in states with constitutional or 
legal limitations for serving nonpublic students, and that are 
not^ne of the two bypass states, they are likely to have less 
comparable services than nonpublic students in states without 
such rulings. In. a sizeable- number of districts they might be 
taught outside the nonpublic school, most frequently in the 
public schools. 

^The report concludes that the statute and regulations do not 
contain adequate provisions for ensuring that districts maintain 
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the kinds of records and accounting procedures 4b"r< assessing 
whether nonpublic students ar^ Receiving their fair share of 
Title I services. , - 
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NONPUBLIC SCHOOL STUDENTS IN 
TITLE I, ESEA PROGRAMS': 
A QUESTION OF "EQUAL" SERVICJES 



INTRODUCTION ' ^ 

/ * ■ * • ' • » ■ ' ' 

Low-achieving atudents attending nonpublic sqhools are 

accorded important guarantees in both Title I of the Elementary* 
and Secondary Education Act* [ESEA] and its successor. Chapter 1 
of the Education Consolidation and Improvement Act** [ECIA]. 
Both laws require that, within a district, educationally deprived 
children who attend nonpublic schools and who live in a^Title 1/ • 
Chapter 1 project area should have the same opportunity tV 
receive federally funded compe^nsatory education services as their 
public school count ei^arts. Further, both laws prescribe that 
'within a district the expenditures from these programs "shall be 
equal" for public and nonpublic school students, "tiaking into \ 
account the^ijKumber of children, to be served and the special edu- 
cational* needs of such children" (§130(a), P.L. 95-561' and 
§557{a), P.L. 97-35).*** 



*Hereafter referred to as Title I. 
**Hereafter referred to as Chapter 1, or ECIA. 

***If a state or district is prohibited by law from serving eli- 
'"gible nonpublic /Students in the Title I or Chapter 1 program, or 
if it has substantially failed to provide such services,, the U.S. 
Secretary of Education may invoke bypass procedures (§130(b), 
P.L. 95-561 and §557(b), P.L. 97-35). Under the bypass proce- 
dures, the Secretary contracts with a private contractor to 
provide program services to nonpublic school children'. In t)ie 
1980-81 school year,, nonpublic school students received Title I 
services under the bypass provision in two states — Missouri and 
Virginia. These students accounted for only 2.4 percent of the 
nonpublic students in the Title I program. Comprehensive treat- 
ment of Title I services to nonpublic students in bypass states 
is beyond the scope^of this report, although nonpublic school 
figures cited include students and services in these two states. 



This special report has two basic purposes. The first is 
t« describe the level of nonpublic school student participatiqn ' 
in the Tit/e I program during the 1981-82 school year and assess 
whether nonpublic s|:udents are receiving._ an equitable sharp of 
Title . I resources.* Two research questions are addressed to, 

focus this aspect of the analysis: 

- no educationally deprived children attending nonpublic 
• schoflsTav^thl saL opportunities to receive program . 
.sSr??ces as their public school, counterparts? 

Once in the program, do nonpublic school students^ , 
receive services of comparable quality and intensity as 
those received by public school students? ^ , ^ 

in addressing these two questions , this, paper emphasizes .within- 
district comparisons between public and nonpublic school students 
since congress specified in both Title I and Chapter 1 tha^ ser- 
vices to nonpublic school students should b. comparable a 

district. . 

The second purpose of this special, report is to identify and 

examine variables which affect the access «f nonpublic students 
to Title I services and the quality of program servi^s^ceived 
by nonpublic school students. Two types of factors could influ- 
ence nonpublic participation in the Title I programs district 
characteristics outside the immediate control of Federal policy- 
' makers (e.g.. district size, urbanicity, state, or regional 



.The study is limited " jitle I Programs for th.^.au^ 
^ir^Ig^nt'^a^iS^edforneglLSd a„^ delinquent children. 



location) and thoae which could affected by additional techni- 
cal assistance or modifie^tions ^^^^ program reguifements (e.g., 
state or distfrict-level administrative' policies or procedui^es ) . 
This analysis examines the influence of both ' types, of variables 
on nonpublic students' access to Title I services . : It also 
-examines methodolpgical difficulties m assessing whether non- 
public students are receiving their fair share of Title I* ^ 
resources. The final section of , the report; des^cribes some 
locally developed administrative procedures and policies for 
enhancing nonpublic school student participatior^ in Title l/ 
Chapter ^1 projects.* 

SOME METHODOLOGICAL NOTES 



This section briefly outlines the ^search methodology of 
this Study for collecting data on7-€he pat1:icipation of nonpublic 
school students in Title I. Particular attention is placed on 
the methodology of the present study because of methodogical . 
problems of the previous national study of nonpublic student 
involvement in Title I ( Vitullo-Martin, 1977) and the inherent 
difficulties of researching nonpublic school students' involve- 
ment in Federal education programs (School Management Services, 
1981). 



*Effective management strategies for enhancing nonpublic school 
student participation in Title l/Chapter 1 programs will also be 
the^ocus of a series of descriptive reports planned for publica 
tion by Advanced Technology for the U.S. Department of Education 
in September 1983. 
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: • i^e oily major nationar study of Title I servic^s^ to nonpub- 
lic' stude*.ts was conducted in the 1976-77 school year by .^omas 
Vi«ullo-Martinpqr the National Institute, bi Education's INIE] ^ 
compensatory Education Study . > interim,; . 
frcm- this^substud^ concluded ■ that Title I serv jce3 for nonpublic ' 
school students are substantivelS^ inferior. 1^ those -received by. 
public school students .' .The un released^ Report sta:ted for exam- 



pie: 



T^fe I Glassies are larger; for nonpublic 
scKool students . . • • . 



tionpublic school WudWs receive an average^ 
o? Ihour of Title I instruction per week 
percent the services given public part ici 

^ants ) • • ; • , r 
The least qualified teachers--thosewith_ 
lower degrees,, less experience, and part time 
s?^tus-are typically assigned to nonpublic 
schoolstudents (Vitullo-Martin, 1977, p. iJ. 

NIE, -iowever, did not cite the results 6f this substudy in its 
,fi.aL reports to Congress during the 1978 reauthorization of ^ v 
TiUe. I largely becausi of the substudy ' s .que stionaj^le sampling 
and data collection design .* 



•4.-U Hill and Iris Rotbergt Director and 

*Frora interviews with Paul 5^^-^^?"°. ;^^i^p5°||tion Study. Indivi- 
Deputy Director of the NIE Compensatory Educatio^ 

duals supporting the '^^^'''^ ^^^^J^'^^L^^ 'NiE's 
that political rather than ^«^^^°^^^°f^^ g^Sdy to Congre^. NIE 
decision not to report the ^J^^^^^^f .^^^ Jhe subStoy in 1979, •. 
did finally release a jevised report fro^ on the 1978 'Title I 
but after the congressional deliberations. on«iei^^^^^ 
Amendments. ^ "**-«-i..-'<^^ . 
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■ ■•/ ■ ■ ^' 
, \i The Title I. District Practices Study* was structured to 

« ■ ■ . .' V ' ' ■ '* ^ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ 

avoid- some oS tt^e methodological problems of the Vitullo-Martin 

substudy after . consideration of suggestions advanced in a repdrt 

on this topic^ submitted to the National Center for Education 

Statistics [NCES] entitled "Short-Term/Long-Term Recommendations 

for the Collection of Data on the Participation of Private School 

Students Un Selected Federal Education Programs " (School Manage- 

ment Services, 1981). The District Practices: Study used tjje 

fo'ilowing data collection strategies to cross-validate findings: 

• A mail questionnaire sent to Title I Directors in over 
^ 2,000 randomly selected school districts * . 

• structured interviews ajxd document reviews in' 100 
*|,ationally representative Title . I districts** 

• Indepth case studies in 20 specially selected Title I 
V districts 

Both public and nonpublic school Principals , Title I teach- 
ers , and regular classr96m teachers were interviewed, as part of 
the 100 site visits to a nationally representative sample of 
districts. Data fran these, sites% are . used to report student and 
school selection procedures and to compare the services received 



♦Hereafter referred to as. the District Practices Study or. DPS. 
The final Summary Report (fall 1982) of the District Practices 
Study presents the study methodology and the rationale for this 
data collection approach in greater detail, j 

**During these representative site visits, .94 public and 44 non- 
public Principals, 90 public and 38 nonpublic Title I teachers, 
and 93 public and 44 nonpublic regular classroom teachers were 
interviewed. In\addition, documentary and interview data were 
collected from almost. 300 district-level ^public and nonpublic 
school officials in tliese 100 sites ."^ ' ■ ^ ■ , - 



by public and- nonpublic students. To obtain^ more indeptl. infor- 
mation about the factors which. appear to either enhance or ' 
^tract.,fro* full participa-t-ion of nonpublic: school students fn 
Title l! 20 specially selected Title I districts were visited for 
3 days by experienced 2-person, teams ., These -districts were 
selecfed to yiield (1) broad geographical representation, (2) 
range, in size, (3) a variety of examples of effective non- 
public involvement, (4) problems with such participatiorx, or {5)' 
unique approaches for involving nor|ublic students. Nominations 
•were received from Title I program officials, state Title I 
coordinators. Technical ■Assistance Centers [TAC] staffs, and 
nonpublic school organizations.* 

Gener.1 krclWnt d^ta for the public and .„o„pt.bUc sectors 
were obtained from NCESl National Title I enrollment data used 
. - in tbis special report are those reported by the Title I program 
Office. Both of these data sets are integrated with results from 
this study.; 

unfortunately, these, three data sets have inherent limita- 
tions for assessing whether nonpublic students have equal access 
to Title I services. District, archdiocesan, and other non- 
, public attendance areas are rarely coterminous. However, one of 



*Kegional and enrollment size ^^^^l/^t^^''"'^ 
teieftSii^ Li^Tpefial ^^^p^sf sfm^le^ cc^.ding to size of 
ISioll^nt, region, and metropolitan status.^ ,^ • ^ ^ 
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the impottant factors in determining whether nonpublic and^ public 
school studjl^nts are receiving comparable Title I services is the 
size of Jthe pbol of nonpublic students in Title I project areas'. 

Even if such figures were readily available, one would have 
to determine not only the size of the nonpublic studenjt popula- 
tion within Title I project areas but also the number. of eligible 
(i.e., "educationally deprived") nonpublic, students in these 
areas. If the number of eligible nonpublic students in an area 
could be obtained, then a comparison could be made within a 
district across public ^nd nor^public populations to determine^ 
whether the/same percentage of eligible educationally deprived 
students are served in. the public and nonpublic school popula- 
tions.. For example, if 30 percent of the eligible public school 
students were receiving Title I services, in a particular dis- 

trict, equal access for nonpublic students w^uld be achieved for 

. ■ ' ■, ■ ■ ■ ■ 

nonpublic students in that district when 30 percent of the eligi- 
ble nonpublic students were served in the prograjn. 

Participating Title I districts, however must report tlj^e 
number of nonpublic students served by Title I to their -states . 
They do not have to report the number of nonpublic students eli- 
gible for Title r jDut not served. The law does not grant school 
district of ficials the author ity to require such information from 
nonpublic schools. Thus, in most instances it is not possible to 



ibtain comparisbns across public and nonpublic districts for the 
Umber of students who are eligible but not serve.d.. * | 

InONPUBLIC SCHOOL STUDENTS' ACCESS T O TITLE lIsERVlCES .. 
"' A Natibnal Context; Cross-T ime Comparisons 

over 5 . million students were enrolled in privates elementary 
land. 3econdary s.=hools. during , school year 1979-80 or nearly 11 
'percent of the total elementary and" secondary enrollment in the 
United Stites ("see Appendix C). The Department of Education [ED] 
Reported that 192,944 nonpublic school students or about 3.8 
^rcent of the total nonpublic enrollment were receiving Title I 
Services iri that school year. By comparison, 12.5 percent of the 
/klmost;41 million public elementary and secondary students were 
Iparticipatirig in the Title I program that year. 

i cross-time comparisons (1976-79) of public and nonpublic ; 

/school student participation rates in the Title I program indi- 
cate that pubUc school students' access to Title I services has 
increased much more rapidly than nonpublic students' access to 
the program,: Table 1 riveals that in the- 1^76-77 school year, 
10.6 percent "of all elementary/secondary students in public 
schoois participated in- Title I. By the 1979-80 school year the. 
public school student participation rate jumped to 12V5 percent,. 



*See Michael Gaffney and Daniel Schember "Current _Title I ^^^^^ 
and Student Selection Procedures and Implications^for Implement 
?na Chaoter 1, ECIA, " another special report m this series, tor 
Tmore comprehensive discussion of the requirements and district 
pracficS ?elatfng to student selection into the Title I program. 
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TABLE 1 



NATIONAL, CROSS-TIME PARTICIPATf^N RATES^FOR 
NONPUBLIC AND PUBLIC' SCHOOL STUDENTS IN: TOE 
TITLE I 1>R0GRAM 



SCHOOL YEAR SCHOOL YEAR 

1976-77' 1979-80 CHANGE 



Number of nonpublic 
school Title I ■ 

participants* 18^,539 192,994 4%.+ 

Number of nonpublic 
elementary/secondary 

students 5,166,858** 5,028,865*** 2.7% - 

Percent of elemen- \ ^'11^ / • • , . 

tary/ secondary i \ . 

jcionpub lie school 
students in Title 
I (participation 

rate) 3.6% 3.8% V 5.6%+ 

Number of public . 
school Title I 

pa-rticipants* 4,692,098 : 5,099,571 ^ 8.6% + 

Number of public 

elementary/ secon- • • 

dary^students. 44, 317, 0;0.0**: 40/949, 000*** 7-6% - 

Percent of element ./ 

tary/secondary ^ 
publib school stu-- 
dents in Title I 

(participation rate) , 10.6% 12.5% 17.9% +^ 



*Source: U;S; Department of Education, "197? Performance 
Reports" and "1980 Performance Reports," regulaif school term, 
excluding children in local institutions for, the neglected or^ 
delinquent. 

**Spurce: NCES, Private Schools in American Education , 1981. 

***Sour.ce: NCES, "A Gompairison of Selected Characteristics of 
Private and Public Schools," mimeographed, June 1982. ' 
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an increase or almost 18 P^rcen^ over this four-year period. In " 

comparison, the nonpublic student participation rate grew by less 

than 6 percent over this same time period. Similiarly, while the 

number of nonpublic Title :i students increased by 4 percent from , 

1976-79, this growth' rate-was less than half of the increased 

growth rate for public school students (8.6 percent). 

Relationship between Nonpublic Stude n t Participation i" Title I 
Knrollment^att;;^ Reqxon and >Urbanxcx^y — 

These overall national trends,- however, mask significant 
differe^nces for nonpublic students', enrollments across geograph- ,„ 
ical regions and for urbanand rural districts. Title 1 . 
nonpublic enrollments are strongly correlated with overall 
npnpublic enrollment along tfcese dimensions.* For example, in 
Northeast/central city districts more than 20 percent of all ^ 
students attend private schools, whereas in nonmetropolitan : 
. districts in the West less than 3 percent of all elementary knd 
secondary students are enrolled in private schools. Similar 
differences are evident in nonpublic student participation in . 
Title i. That is, .in Norttieast/central city locations , ia.5 
percS^t of the Title I students are in nonpublic , schools, whereas 
in nonmetropolitan areas in the 'South and West only 1. 5 percent 
of the Title! participants attend nonpublic schools . (See 



^f:ir,A^r^¥^ c-f 77 alonqr the urbanicity dimension 
♦Correlation coef ficients or . / / axoiiy ^» oi-^i-i c?ticallv 

and .94 along the regional dimension are both. statistically . 

significant at £ .01. 
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Apjiendix D for a more complgte portrayal of the^ total private_^ 
school enrollment levels and Title, I nonpublic student partici- 
patiori rates acrqss the two dime nsiorls of region' and urbani- 

city.) \ - , . .-■ •,. ^ ..-v .- \ 

Relationship between Nonpublic Student Participation in Title I • 
and Dist rict Size . % 

Nationwide, approximately 25 percerlt of the "Title I dis- . 
tricts serve nonpublic students • itr\he . Title I program. As might 
be expected, significant differences. are observed across dis- . 
tricts with different totaivenrollments. . Only 17 percent of . 
small Title I districts serve nonpublic stiidqnts, whereas. 44 \ 
percent of me.dium dis£rictsV and 6S percent the large Title I 
districts serve nonpublic students.* - 

More importantly^^^ere are a significant differences 
across different sized districts in the percent of Title I 
districts which report having nonpublic students residing in the 
Title I attendance areas. Figure 1 shows that across the cpun^ 
try 45 percent of the Title I- districts have . nonpublic students 
residing in Title I attendance areas. .However, 33 peircqht of 
small (districts, 7 5 percent of medium districts, and 87 percent 
of ]^arge districts with Title I programs report having nonpublic 
stud^ts enrolled in' Title I attendance areas. 



♦District size is based on total district enrollment derived from 
Market Data Retrieval File (revised ^9/5/80) : srtall = 1-2,499 
students; medium = 2,500-9,999 students? large = 10,000 or more 
students. ' . > • . 



Only 56 percent of the Title I districtSr nationwide, with 



nonpublic students residing in Title I attendance areas serv^ 
s.uch students. Again, there are significant differences across 
different sized districts. As illustrated in Figure 2, approxi- 
mately half (49.7 percent) of such small districts serve nonpub- - 
lie students; 59 percent of medium and 78 percent of the large 
districts with nonpublic students residing in Title I attendance 
areas serve nonpublic students in the Title I program. Even 
though these variances are observed across different sized dis- 
tricts,, it is notable that even in large d.istricts, over one- 
fifth (22 percent) of the Title I districts with nonpublic 
students residing in Title I attendance areas do not serve 
nonpublic students in the T.itle I program. It is "also worth , 
noting that .the percent of Title I districts serving nonpublic 
students residing ^in Title I attendance areas declined from 59 
percent to 56 percent between 1978 and 1982.* 



» . ■ ■ ■> 

♦During the 1976-77 school year NIE reported that 4 3 percent of 
the Title I districts with nonpublic students provided services 
to any nonpublic students (1977, p. 15). It is importa'nt to 
explain how this percentage differs from those reported in this 
paper.'. The District Practices Study a^ked whether districts with 
students living in Title I attendance areas but attending nonpub- 
lic schools provided programs to nonpublic students. About 56 
percent of these districts, on average, did provide such ser- 
vices . The NIE study may have included districts that did have 
nonpublic students who lived -in a Title I district but who did 
not reside in a Title I attendance area. This would .have lowered 
their estimated percentage of districts of fering sjil?h, setvi^ces . • 
Consequently, it cannQt' be concluded „that there ha^^fee:^ a sub- 
j stantial increase in €he proportion of districts serving eligible 
nonpub lie, ^students. 
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FIGURE^ 2 

s * 

PERCENT OF TITLE I DISTRICTS SERVING NONPUBLIC 
STUDENTS RESIDING IN'TITLE I ATTENDANCE AREAS 



The District Practices Study wanted to discern Why eligible 
nonpublic students were not being served in local. school district 
Title. I programs. To answer this question, attempts were made at 
the 20 case study sites to interview at least 1 Principal of a 
nonpublic school in a high poverty area but with no students 
participating in the Title I program. The results of these 
inquiries^ however, weri^ inconclusive. Most (63 percent) of the 
129 nonpublic Principals without Title I-served students in the 
1981-82 school year who were interviewed did have students ]^r- 
ticipating in the program in previous years . Most' bf^:^these 
Principals expressed- satisfaction with the services their pre- >?: . 
viously. Title I-eligitole students had received and hoped to 
regain such services in subsequent years for eligible students. 
These students had . lost their "eligibility either because of 
demographic shifts within the district or because they did not 
meet the low-achievement criteria during the 1981-8^ school year. 
Especially independent schools, even in poverty areas , often have 
admissions standards which result in selection of only high- 
atmieving .Students, and therefore have few, if any^ Title I 
"^esligible students. . ^ .* * 

Thus, in only 7 of the 20 case study districts were non- 
public Principals interviewed who had either decided not to 
accept Title I services or who had not been informed of the 
availability of these services by public schbol officials. The 
six Principals declining Title I services offered a number of 
reasons for opting out of the program ranging from philosophical 

■■• * . ' ■■ • ■ ■ 32 • ■ 
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beliefs of their denominations, to not believing the/ quantity or, 
qual^y of Title I services justified the associated admini- 
strative encumljrancefe. One administrator of a Baptist- supported 
school, for example, expressed his apprehension about public 
-funds for private schools when he conjectured, "I don't believi 
the Government is. capable of giving money without telling you how 
to. operate your business. " Even in this small sample; of six 
Principals, the coriceirn about "strings" associated with accepting 
public funds was a persistent theme. One Catholic Principal • . 
recalled that she.-haci once^ecepted Title I funds for textbooks \ 
and the next year she had to "report the number of minority : • 
teachers and the sex of children on sports teams." Another • 
catholic Principal in a large Urban district refused Title I , 
funds because of his reservation about the pedogogical merits -of 
the-pullout design "required by Title I. "^- He also did not. have 
the administrative staff to process the paperwork and believed 
that Title 1 teachers take more time to supervise than the 
regular teachers in his school.. 

one Principal of a nonpublic school in an urban fringe area 
of a large midwestern' city reported never receiving any informa- 
tion from the public school about Title I. Further investigation 
revealed that more than one-half of the students in this school 
resided in Title I project a^eas. Sinae the DPS was not designed 



*Ac exDlained in Michael Gaff ney and Dan Schember's special , 
*As . explamea " , Title I legal framework does not 

report on program design, tne iix^ie j. xcya ^ o4-r--i 
'l^lauire the use of a pullout design although some districts 
r^ui^e the use of this approach for all Title I programs. _ 



as' a compliance sti^y, it is beyond" the. scope of this paper to 
determine whether this was an ist)lated incident or an- indication 
of a more prevela^nt pattern than our interviews revealed. 
Selection- of Nonpublic School Students 

Both Title I, ESEA and Chapter 1, ECIA require that, ^i^hin 
a district, educationally deprived children residing in eligible 
attendance areas should b^ afforded the same opportunity v to 
participate in the 'program whether they attend public or non- 
public -schools . Thus,, the^DPS asked Title I Directors how they 
determine whether nonpublic ' schools within their districts had 
students "living in selected Title I areas. Specific questions 
included how they deteermined which nonpublic schools to contact, 
in what manner the contact was made, and how nonpublic sjtudents 
were deemed eligible to receive the Title I services.. They were 
also asked vftiether these procedures had changed over the last 
three years.. ^ _ - 

Almost one-fourth of the Title I Directors' in districts 
which serve nonpublic students saidvjihey contact only the non- 
public schools located within Title ;I attendance areas ; an equal 
percentage contact all the nonpublic' schools within the district 
boundaries, usually because the district makes use of the no-wide 
variance provision. Fifteen percent of the Title I Directors use 
a list or directory of nonpublic schools, often compiled by the 
state, educational agency [SEA], to determine which scho(M.s to — J 
contact. Another 15 percent report that nonpublic schoplfe with 
eligible Title I students initiate contact with the district. 



Of the districts offering Title I services to nonpublic 
students. 34 percent report .using multiple means to contact 
nonpublic schools. These include telephoning, correspondence, 
and in-person contacts- ( visits or meetings ) . Most of the Title I 
Directors (54 percent) report using only one of the previously. . . , 
mentioned means of contact, with correspondence being the most 
-frequently used method (30. percent ) . Other reported means of 
contact are sending an annual survey to nonpublic officials and . 
publishing information about Title . I in local newspapers. 

• in most (74 percent) of these districts the nonpublic school ; 
provides a ..list of students and/or addresses, and the district 
eithej^r.determines student eligibility' or cross-checks decisions 
made . by'^onpublic officials. In 21 percent of the districts, 
nonpublic off icials determine which nonpublic students reside in 

Title I attendance areas,, ^ ; 

Most districts (.95 percent) report no change in the last 
three years in their procedures for determining whether nonpublic 
schools had students who live in Title I attendance areas. 

Districts were also asked about their procedures for select- 
ing nonpublic students ^o receive Title I help. T^e most fre- 
quent res^nse (45 percent) was that the same standardized . , 
. achievement test(s) -are used for both public and nonpublic school 
students;. 17 percent of the districts report that nonpublic 
school students are^ tested with a different standardized achieve- 
ment measure, over half - of the districts. (53 percent) use the 
same cut-off scores or criteria for both public and nonpublic. 



11 percent report using different cut-off scores, .and the 

remaining districts use different tests or other selection 

■ »■ 

■ • • ■ ■ ■ ■ . . 

procedures. Where districts use teacher judgment in the public 

schools for selecting program participants, such judgments, are 

almost always used in selecting nonpublic students as well. 

TITLE I SERVICES TO NONPUBLIC SCHOPL STUDENTS; WITHIN-DISTRICT 
COMPARISONS TO SERVICES RECEIVED BY PUBLIC SCHOOL STUDENTS ~ 

In order to obtain descriptions of Title I services to non- 
public students which take into account the within-district com- 
parative standard established in Title I and Chapter' 1 legisla- 
tion, interview and documentary data were collected from both 
public and nonpublic school officials in 47 sites in a. represen- 
tative sample and 20 specially selected districts . The statisti 
cal pub lie /nonpublic comparisons presented .in this section are 
based on data from the sample of 100 representative sites, and 
interpretations are based on data collected in ' representative 
site and specially selected districts. Supporting statistical 
data are summarized in Appendix E. For within-district analyses 
data reported by nonpublic officials on services to nonpublic 
Titi^ I students are compared to similar data collected from 
public school officials on services to public school students. 

The reader, however, should be cautioned against strictly 
interpreting these comparisons as representing national trends, 
for at legist three reasons. Firsts only 47 of the districts in 
the representative site visit sample offered services to non- 
fmblic. school students. On the other hand, since most nonpubli 



students are served in large districts and since the. study v 
intentionally over samp led large districts in the representative 
site visit sample, the nonpublic/public comparisons presented are 
likely to provide reliable comparative descriptions for a sub- ■ 
stantial proportion of the nonpublic students served in the Title ; 
I program. Second, while the sample was selected to offer a 
nationally representative portrayal of local Title I district 
practices, the subsample of these districts offering services to 
nc5-npublic students may not be entirely representative of the. 
districts Offering Title I services . to such children since this 
subsample was not drawn^^ from " the universe of districts, serving . 
nonpublic students. Third, persons interviewed in the nonpublic^ 
schools were not selected on a strictly random basis.; Consider- 
ations such as staff availability and making nonpublic school 
coritacts through public school of ficials predlud^ci a strict ■ ra^ 
dora selection of nonpublic school .officials . • Z 

It should also be .emphasized in assessing the Title I ser- 
Vices received by nonpublic students that the Title I legislation 
specifies' that districts shoul^d take .>lnto accoui^:^the speciaL ^ 
educ^tiohal :needs pf nonpublic schobl children., ^e House. Report 
accompanying .tl^e 1978 Tit^e I Amendments expresses the view that. 
; these needs -could ; be q^ite &if f erent '^Srom^ those ot publi. school^ 
children (H.R. -Rep. 113fh95th Cong. 2d Sess: af 32 ' (1978) ) . • 
in practice, however, districts rarely behave.: as if ^onpub- ■ 
lie school students have need^->dif^ of public V 

school students. Districts xarely. ^ffer substantively^ different 



programs for nonpublic and public school students, and when they 
do, it ^is often due, to state constitutional restrictions or 
organizational factprs either within the district or nonpublic 
sector(s). For example, .one district's nonpublic school students 
did noj: receive Title jE math services because its Title I math 
curriculum did not match that of the Catholic schools it seryed. 
When grade level differences are observed, they normally reflect 
the grade level groupings of each sector. 

Services aire deiscribed in terms of amount, class size, in-, 
tensity (class sizev and pupil-to-instructor ratios) staff quali-r 
fications, coordination withj. the regulat program, and location of 
TitlS I instruction. 

Week 1^ Amount of Title I Instruction 

Nonpublic sc^iool students receive 2.63 hours of Title I 
dLnstruction per week, on average. Their public school counter- 
parts, on the other hand, spend an average hours a week in 

Title I. Nonpublic students, then, ^piend one-third' less time in 
the Title I" program than their public school counterparts*. 

,-'-Less time in -the Title I class probajjly results in,, dimin- 
ished services, for nonpublic schpol students. "ITie. case study 
data suggest, that two f^ctSxs mpst often appear to iead^;^:'^^^^ 
time ;in'' Title- for nonpublic students: ( i) shorten, classy 

'^eriodis in nonpublic schools , especially in those having;, j^b 

^ ■ .... ' ; ■ ■ ■ • -'V ■' • ■ '"^::'^^m' 

classes , and ( 2) . iih^' .irist^Gti;^^ lost v^eRr^^the'-g^h^^ 

more itinerant- ' nbiroubiie i-ans tructors^itoye,,^^ 

during • a rclass 'day. y;,-. '.i^J-; h ' 
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Class Size and Pupil-to-lns tructo^ Ratio 

. The average number of students; in nonpublic Title I classes 
is 6.4 compared to 9.8 in public schools The ' smaller Title I . 
class- size in nonpublic schools (34 percent smaller), however,, 
should be viewed in light of differential staff ing patterns ^ 
o-^served in public and nonpublic Title I class rpoms.: Public 
Title I classes are more likely to be staffed with a certified . 
teacher ^ an aide" than are this ,^itl« classes in nonpublic 
sctiools. Since staffing p^H: terns 'are often determined by the 
'numb^f bf- eligible Title I students at a school, most nonpublic 
•Title I ' schools qualify for. only a part-time" or full-time 



teacher . " ^ ■ -.^v • 

.. : ' ; •• The pupil-to-instructor ratio is quite low #0r both lie 

■ ■ ' ■ ■ ■ ■ " ■ . : . . 

■ V ^ wi 4 ^ a-+ri^'i ^ Ti-t-le I classes. Not only is. 

/ . .(4.5 "to 1) and nonpublic (3. & to .1 ; iirie ± v^aoo 

• . - the pupil-to-instructor ratio Mght^S:.^lqy^er in nonpublic Title I 

" classes, nonpublic Title I students a§|^i^^^ to be taught^ 

. by a certified teacher rather than an instructional aide. A, cpm- 

' - mon thejfi'Wpressea in case study vifi^^ ^hat since there is 

Viess i^iiSiii^ supervise instructors in 

: the rilpiS.^^ classes, ;cert&L|4,^achers- are preferable... 

.■ ' ' forv.eVi?;uriig;^)^^ /''I - -..^ . 

Instructor Ixp^^j-^nc^e and Qual ifications \ v;^ ^ 

■ " ' . ^^itli ^^ assigned to teach .^npublic school 

■ studetii:s vahdV:4osfe teaching publ^ schQol-^£udenti..on < a^rage, 
• . h^L^;. l|u^i:^^i^^ number of y^ars in the Title I pro^SStn, 

■ ''■■■■/vv;-^^,; V ^'--^ ■ ■ •. ' , * . ' ' , ■ •■ ■■ ■■ ' ■ ■ ■' 

• "5. ^'/^^^^•ylt ■ ■ 



• - Most'\PriTicipals in both pub.iic, ahd 'noftpu^ 
^satisf iedj with 

builcjlirtgs'i. MoreV^n^^ however, ^register, 

some discontent over their*:pregiBnt ^itle' I staff than do public 
"sihool. Principals n( 16 percent vs. 7; p^^^ 



' Coordination of Title I Instr:uctibri with the Regular School 
; Curriculum ^ 

The , prevalence of th^ pullout ;'4e*si*gn^^^^ Title I instruction 

;^ can create the pptential./ fo 

probleiT^s^ for - the regular ciassrppm iieach^rr.^^^^^^^^^^ Qrie--f ourth ^ 

of the public school cla.ssiroGm ; t^^^ a . ' . 

sli0itly ^tmalXer r. but ; s^ of the ,;. 

•nonpublic reigist^r.: :^ ccOTplaint^^fr^^^^^^^^ r:. 

teachers in the nonpublic -'school also meet sli^gl^^tiy m^ 

que ntly ; with the Title 1] ihstructors' than do ^th'^ir public school 

counterpajcts . . For exampi^el 70 percent of the' nonpublic Title I 

instrti-i^fcors -vs-a^9 perce'ht ' of the public Title I teachers report 

meeting lat leiast once every other We^le.^ Such, interactions are 

: • ■ ■ i'^^ -J. ■. ■ %!.\ ■ • - •■' 

usually informal and theiir v^ljiighe.K frequency can be partially 
attributeid . tp| the '^mailer ^ schools and the. ' < 

greater l^nibgeneity of^^staiM in these schools . . 
LQcatibn^^^bf Tit le I Ihstrtiiction j..:f5fj;'>' ■ 

Exd^M|in^states .vO^ school instructors ; * 

fforri teacljii^- iri nonpubliefcir ;^:45^^^ia the: location - v - 

Btriiction 'is vir^ally identic a[l in pub lie apd non- 
: pubiic^^^ the public ;Ci$.3 .percent ). 
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S^i|i?J||pSic -(61 ■ perc^:S|l;.,sc^oo|S^^ their- - 

if^>:^^air^\plassroa^ to anc^r room'-;in;;;l^||^ Title ,1 



■'instruction,.- „ ' . "'^^^-v'-; 



Un at least six states/ or in 22i;!^fr<ieri^^^^^^ 
; the studyiM; mail questionnaire saxc^l^g:^;:^^^ same p^^ 
^ the nonpublic students receive their ||iVe- %;ig^ , 

place other than the nonpublic school^fifcl^:-.;^!^^ duaring the . ^; 
: regular school year. ' The alternative site ^|^4^t ^f^^^^^ntiy :^ 
• ^pubfic school, "but this public school site is^'u^ualiy used for • • 

ili^l^lic students' receipt of remedial, summer , school instriic- 
. tion. In at least four states, however, at le^t half of the 

Title I districts serye hc)npublic Title I stud^ts in : the public , 
- school during the regular school term. This is usually motivated 
• ,•■ by. constitutions, ' la^^,,*©!?-. legal, interpretations which prohibit 
'5l;.p;ublic schopl 5taf^4?^-t^aching,.in the^jiisnpublic schools. 
^■x'( ■ Districts rit^^tise' neutral sites ; 6t mpbile vans to ac"^pom- 
^■'■' ^66^ restrictions. Nationwide, 4 , percent 

'•''^ibi'%e;Msti®^ serve at 'least some of their nonpublic Tit l| I ' 

')Uu<aeri^ sites,., an^,eyen fewe^^^istTT^^r^^ 

' :^V;-- ■ ' ' ■■■ ,\ v ■>;;^.';;; ^- '■■ 

.'- /■....use., mobiLe . vans-. ■ - "■'■2-' ;'>v 

iSub'TePis ^a nd Grade Levels V. 
£S^'-^^^^ discussion of patterns ' observed in . tje; -sub ject matter 
..-C^^i-ed' and grade levels served in nonpublic Title I schools is 
indt possible, within the scope of this paper. .These patterns,. A 
•jllid^Ssij^cr^are discussed in some dfetail. in Sect.ion.III of ^e . 
/^iiiSi^Sfeiit of Educatiiin's Marqh^ 1982 '^^^port: to Congress;^ 
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(pp. 10-16). These state-reported data will b$ cona^'^i^^^^ 
collected^ ijn. ;this. steady, and detail-ed analyses will be' jpresented 
in the; District Practices Study ' s Summary Report ( f al 1 1.982 ) . , 

' ■ " ' ' . . • . , • ' . ■ .. ■ ■ 

A QUESTION OF "fibuAL" EXPENDITURES "\ . 

Both Title I and Chapter I require' .that a district ' s Title I 
expenditure for eligible nonpublic students "shall be equaV*4:p^^, 
that received by their 'public school counter;parts, taking ij^if^^j^f-^^^^ 
account the number of eligible nonpublic children Jnd their 
special educational needs. ' : ' / 

Neither law nor re'igulations, however, require that dis- 
tric€s record or ' report expenditures on either a per-^j^^l basis 
or a disaggrega^-ed basis, according to public/nonpubriii?:^^erlroll- . 
'iiiii^^ts. Thus,' per-pupir expenditure data are difficult to collect 
from. districts. Even when available, such figures are difficult 
to interpret because dis,tricJ^>iU:S^jp widely varying acdounting 
methods and costing assumjp'tidns^^ .because of . variances of cost- 
of- living standards andr?^l^^l9;^rgu^ reasons. BreaJcing down 

per-pupil estimates into public and nonpublic per-pupil expendi-. 
ture categories confounds both the data collection and interpre- 
tation processes. ' ••5-, 
Given the per-pupil expenditure focus of the Title I. .^nd 

Chapter 1 requirements for serving, nonpubilic , school studfetits,^ but 

v;- "' ' } '' ' . : ' f ' 

also . considering of the atterjdant methodological problems, the ^ 

DPS attempted to collect per-pupil expenditure estimates for 

public aijd nonpublic -students only at the 20 indepth case study 



■ sites. Thus, from t^e'si!i^^€^0:^ data:SMte lively to 
reflect the biases as soc4^|^j^^iil^^ ^^^^^^^ ^^^^^ 
cussed previously in the s&i^ii: -^S^ Not^s " ) . . _ ; 

Expenditure data were obtained •from-g^^ 
^^Xi^e::r<^t&^xised tc.^rive these estihate^^; .^^^ 
wiSy- ' Two^or three of these districts '^ctuaily Xept derailed 
separate records for their public and nonpublic expenditures. ' 
Even in these districts,, no attempt had been made • to cost out V 

■ overhead costs such' budget, application, and evaluation 
..preparation for public ■ and nbnpublic schools. ' 'Most districts ^ 
" without separate pub lie /nonpublic accounts.dSrived esti- - 

mates through various approaches of^^ategorizing instructibnal 
services, auxiliary services, adiSinistrative costs, and other . 
expenditures. Still others made only "best estimates . "* Thus, 
' the data sViould be interpreted cautiously. ^ 

. The data collected, despite their limitations, do represent 
,the result,of a .systematic process to collect participation and . 
^xpendj^ii' data for within-district public/nonpublic .cbmpari- 
sonajlable 2 portrays . the diverse patterns of participation and 
t,.. funSS'of nonpublic students across geographical regions and in 

districts with varying degrees of urbanicity . To protect the 
. districts- 'iintity, district names are not _ presented; however, a 



*Upo.. completion of a preliminary -alysis of the^^^^^ and 

rairtiToL^^rtS^viared -^^^^i^^o...r^ - 

lov^ p'er-pupil expenditure estimates. ■ • 
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NONPUBLIC CASE STUDY PER PUPIL EXPENDITURE COMPARISONS 
1981-82 SCHOOL^ YEAR (N=20) 
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1981-82- Tit! e I Budget 
Total (including carry •— • 
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1 . Central City/Large 
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.13. Northeast/ 
Central City/Large 
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**) 1 ** 1 
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,14. Northeast/ 
Central City/Medium 
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15. South/ 
, Central City/Large. 


**** 
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1,337 


14,291 
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• 1 
826 1 .55 


16. North Central/ 
Central City /Medium 
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17. North Central/ 
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♦Estimates were obtained from this district, 
these estimates are provided. For all other 
significant digits to protect the identities 
the calculations. , ^ - • 
**Estimates .. . 
***Includes concentration grant 
****Does not include carryover 
cnVHee defi nitions in Appendix A 



districts, expenditure estimates have been rounded to two 
of' these districts. Actual estimates, however, were used, in 
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three-part descriptor identifies t.he districts by their geogra- 
phical region, metropolitan status, and total enrollment size, 
TheV districts are arrayed according the ratio of nonpublic to 
public per^pupil expenditure, within a district (Column VIII) . 
An estimated value of .1.0 for this nonpublic per-pupi^ .expendi- 
ture factor would indicate parity between nonpublic/poiblic esti- 
mates; less than 1.0, . a lower estimate for nonpublic per-pupil 
expenditures; greater than 1.0, a higher per-pupil expenditure 
estimate for nonpublic students.. ^ 

Among the . 16 . districts, ,the nonpublic per-pupil . exp^hcjiture 
factor ranges' from 1.87 (District 1) to a low of .27 (D^Jslt^^^^ 
16) V That is;, in District 1, nonpublic students receiye^:;,8'f';^pfer- 
cent more Title I funds, on average, than t^eir public rsehool 
counterparts. On the ^^other hand, nonpulpiicj Titl^^^^^^^^ 



;i^rn::'lj^ 16 receive abdufeiv;^gcou 

ii]^c¥ived hy public^ school'j^ I ^studefn^a^vc^ 

' districts with sm^'i^l^^r^ Title I budgets ( less' than $90,000| tend 
to have lower nonpublic per-pupil expenditure ratios. 

The dominant aspect of the array, however, is the diversity 
not only in t^rms of divergent nonpublic/public allocation pat- 
terns but also of participation^ levels. For instance, 1 out of. 
every 4 Title I students in District 13 is a nonpublic student, 
whereas only 1 out of 100 Title I participants attend a non- 
public school in Dist3%iet^. Even though this district has the 
lowest -nonpublic participation level , its estimated nonpublic 



per-pupil expenditure factor shows an almost equal expenditure, 
oh average, ^between nonpublic/public school students. 

In order to.detennine if districts had changed the propor- v 
tion of their fitle budget spent on nonpublic%tudents. Title I 
•Directors were asked in the mail questionnaire about any changes 
in their allocation of Title I resources between 1978 and ;;;L^81^. 
. \ ^About 9- percent of the Directors: reported an increase of at 
least 10 percent; on the other ^harid. 8 percent reported a decline 
of this magnitude/ The preponderance of districts offering Titl^ 
I services to nonpublic students reported less than a 10 percent . 
change in either direction (see Appendix F) . W 
AS discussed- earlier the Title l/Chapter 1 legal framework 
does not contain provisions which require districts to report 
expenditures disaggregated by public and nonpublic schools.. Even 
if districts kept records which permitted wi thin-district public 
and nonpublic per-pupil cost comparisons, other factors. -would . 
confound assessments of whether nonpublic students are receiving 
their fair share of the Title I budget, according to the legisla- 
tive yardstick. The legislation specifies that,' in addition t9 
the number of students , districts should consider the special 
needs of nonpublic students, which conceivaky could be quite 
different from those of the public school students within a 
district. 

/ TO determine the extent t6_ which nonpublic school students' 

needs were being taken into account in designing Title I pro- 
grams, nonpublic school Principals in the case study sample with 



students served by Title I were asked (1) whether nonpublic offi- 
cials provided siibstantive input into decisions about student " f 
selection criteria, ^ grades served, program design model used 
(e.g., pullout vs. inclass), and which subjects w^re emphasized 
in the Title X program, and (2) whether their comments m 
of a difference in the kinds of services nonpublic students 
receiveid. Just over half of the nonpublic Principals had any say 
over si^dent selection criteria (54 percent) and grades -served 
(55 percent) . Less than one- third reporteca any input into the - 
pirpgrain^; (30 percent) and which subjects were^^r 

^i'^f;"^ ^ U with, staff who insist on 

'having some say in tl^e^j^e^^ were more than . twiq^\a^ 

to have a different mix. of Services from those in the public 
school Title^^^J^jk^ogre^ In general, jhoweve^r , reluctance, indif- Vi 
ferende, or r|l^i:4nation about these Matters reigned among non- 
public schoc^l administrators. One nun^ observatiin, "We're just 
glM tp gbtj 't^>^i»^^ do," reflects a/* prevalent attitude^^ f<5^ 
In visi:tie4[.-Jsite^v\ f • V- • 

\ mix of • ser^^-ces^'tc^^ 



iri^)^X^^^ public school administrators 



non 




StUdett^vtfi?^;;^S^ 

said t^i%i|x;l^lj^^ the "special educational 

dlfnOTiJ^^ Ifr orTthe other hand, a differe 



needs" ij4"SpnS»S't^^^ o/^the other hand, a differenj: 
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mix of services v/bre ta:be offered, it ^^^^ that "equal . , 

services" were no% provided. 

The main^ complaints of nonpublic school officials, however, ^ . 
have less to do with the level, of services proyided th^n with the , 
processes or rules governing such decisions, pigh on nonpublic . - 
school officials V complaint list 4s the statutory prohibition v 
against providing ser^;ices to nonpublic students living outside 
the Title I attendance areas . ( 29 percent ^ of r^onpublic Principals 
interviewed).' Paperwork and other administrative burdens are 
also a frequent source of nonpublic school cifficials' dissatis- 
faction with Title I (21 percent of non^ubl^c Principals . v 
interviewed). The most prevalent complaint lodged against local 
Title I administrators is that they do not ^ involve nonpublic - 
administrators in key program design, staffing, or allocation |p 
decisions (32 percent of nonpublic' Principals interviewed) . 

on the other hand, almost three-fourths (72 percent) of the 
: . nonpublic principals- interviewed see a benefit in the program' s 

focus on providing ^pplementary' services to students furthest 
' behind in school. over half of tlie i^pnpubl^^ 

\ percent) feel that the special d^^^ the prb^r^ 

. (e.g., qualified staff,- small gr6up :or individual instruction, ^, ■ 

remedial materials) contribute to increased- academic progress for- ! 

students served by the program. ' . 

EFFECTIVE MANAGEMENT STRATEGIES '■i.■■-^■■ 
Given the diversity of settings and circumstances sur- -| ||, 
rounding public and^nonpublic' decision making, no single set :|>f|p; 

3.2 ■ ■ ■„ . . 



management practices can be universally deemed effective in all 
districts. Certain strategies under, certain conditions, however, . 

do appear to enhance nonpublic, school participation and the level 

' ' . ' ' . ' . •. .... ' " 

of - services they receive.^ This section- brief ly outlines a few of 
these management strategies identified in our case study sites. 
Large and medium districts sometimes employ with Title I 

fuhds, usually on a 'part-time' basis, an individual responsible 

/ v. - ^ ■ ■ ' ' ' • ■ ■ ■ ' ' 

for ensuring equitable participation of ^ligible nonpublic stu- 
dents. Variously referred to as the nonpublic liaison, coordi- 
nator, or representative, this person facilitates communication 
between nonpublic and district personnel and strives to ensure 
smoother delivery of Title I services to nonpublic schools and 
students . The responsibilities of the liaison/coordinator are, 
varied, depending upon the needs of the district and the scope of 
the liaison role within the, district ; . they , however , often 
include supervision of nonpublic Title I staff, student evalu- 
ation and selection, program design, information dissemination 
and training, and coordination between Title I staff in public 
and nonpublic schools. Districts utilizing a nonpublic liai- 
son/coordinator frequently report improved delivei?y pf nonpublic 
services because of this inst^itution^ 

» A prevalent problem i^^^^ I services to 

nonpublic school students is the requirement in many states of a 
minimum class size. Failure to have the minimum number of eligi- 
ble students may deny Title I servibes to one or two eligible > 
students in. a nonpublic school . One district solved this problem 
by establishing a conveniently located , center, housed iri one : of 



the nonpublic schools, where all nonpublic students receive Title 
I instruction. Title I funds a busv that transports eligible ; 
nonpublic student^^o and from the^ centg for Title I .classed, 
held throughout the day. " V 

■ ,An innovative solution to problems associated with 
vision of Title I services to 'nonpublic students in a city with ■ 
multiple school districts was iiriplemented in ond case study dis- 
trict. Her^ five school districts located within the-cit^ftave ; 
pooled-their human and- financial resources 'to ^ create a system 
that greatly'imprbved service delivery to nonpublic stiidents, :^ . 

Because the public school system in this city is nonunified, 
m>npublic schools often have students vrt^ reside in public school 
;Title I attendance areas in several districts. As a r;esult. 
numerous public school district Representatives had entered each 
^ of the four nonpublic schools to provide Title I servicfes to a 
smail number of student3 . This system, was both time-consuming 
and financially wasteful; it also created a very real " traffic " 
problem when as many as five districts served students in a , ; , 

particular nonpublic school . 

TO combat these problems, the five public school districts 
- agreed to pool their Title ^ funds for nonpublic school students 
; to create a system for the management of Title T services ^^ -' ^ 
■'these students. The combined funds are managed by an. independent 
'fiscal agent Who hires and supervises the project Coorc^nator. 
in turn, the Coordinatbr hires Title I teachers .tq,^liver ser- 
vices to nonpublic students and supervise;s- all aspects of the 



'Ti"fcle l educational prc^3|ar!jA,-i^^^ nonpublic -schoqlgi: 

■ ■ '-.^•v.: -■■ ■ v^^'^iSV ''-^^^^ ". ' . . : V 

Though it is only in. ita ai^SnS^'^y ear of operation, al:l assocxated 

with this coordination effort view it as a, vast' over 

the past .situation. : 

— '^^^§:^^^u33edrearlier, legal resti^ict ions exist in some, 
st^^t^il'^t significantly impede ' the delivery of Title I services 
to nijiriptiilic students .i Nonetheless, a -. few :dis;tricts have devel- 
oped s6j(ne/ effective strategies for .'improving the deliyetry?<>f 
services to ndhpublic students in these less ^ than opti^^ circum- 

stances..' , • • • , '^"-''.■V;; ■ • ''• • •■ ' 

Because of a state rtiling that prohibits public school '^staff 
from'providing se^iffes 'dn sectarian school^ a school district 

■ ■ 'ui ■■. ■ ' ' ■■ ■ . • ■ ^. ' 

in one ■ state explor^dvjrkny alternatiyes^^^^^^^^^^^ I ■. 

services to students in nonpublic^ secWieian sch9p;L,s . ■ In this 
district. Title I ireading 'instruction is provided via an Educa- 
tional Telephone Network, a two-way communication system that 

enables a Title I reading teacher located in a public school' site 

■ ^ ■■ ■■. ' ■ ^ ■ ' . ■■■■ ' , ■ " ■ . . ' ■ - . ■ ■ 

to carry on direct and iituinediate dialogue with small girqups of 

pupils located in the sectarian schodls. Tiirle I math and read- 
ing instruction are also provided through a Computer Aided 
Instruction Project. Eligible students in the sectarian schools 
receive 20 minutes of computer-aided Title I instruction each - 
day. Although Title I 'students in sectarian schools clearly do 
not receive services comparable to those of their public school 
or nonsectarian counterpart:S, efforts are made to give them as 
many services as possible within the vlegal bounds set for^ by 



:%ie state. In an eriviror^e;rtt?;^^^^\l^^^ to provide 

•pbthing, tliese students, Jr^e]^all^^^ participa- ; 

■^dpirl-^ ift the Title, f .prcig^''^-. ' .: ' '.V ■ 'l^^v*:'!^ > .. ? . :■:^••ii•^5V<i^^i^*^•^fc■. 

.'fy. one case study district was hindered in ■ B^'j-e^^^^ 

. vide Title, I services to, ^rojr^ uh lie school, studeijj:^^^^ 

ipr&ibiting the provision of. selif|ie^\^^^^ 

iltlii nonpublic schools. In an ef^^^l^i^^ continue 
public students^ ,an .agreement' was made whereby the vpvihUc^ school 
district leases classrooitfs "in the - nohpubUc school ici^:^^^^^^ • 
annvial f ee . Title I- serviqbs are jprovided ,to nonpublic -atudents. 
in &ieseri;3.easfe^^^ ^^^^J^ nonpublic; schools .. , ^y- - : ' ^ ^ 

.,::iea^i|gi:5l^ Title ;i^i€iryic^s|^^^^ 

"y;pyfilic£i4^di^^^ serm^0-^.^^^ ■ Z 

Zrilyi- legally accpmmodating the state restriqtipn ■ - 

• X While none of these strategies guarantees "^qtaitk^^ 
for nonpublic students, theyV;do represent attempts by distribt. ■ 

• officials to .meet £he needs of these students sometimes iTj.*a ' 
legal climate that, does little to^eri^3^|rage such efforts . 



SUMM^^y. AND IMPLICATIONS , l^' -. -' r 

.^"wSSb the focus of this s^i|dial. report has bpeh to -^rpyi^e a 



descriptive overview of nonpublic school students' involvement in 
• the Titl^ I program* its findings also provide an important*'; 
empirical base for informing policy cons i%ration&. 

From a national perspective,; the overall participa^^g^qn ^^1^^^ 
df nonpublic sqhqql students over the last -four years h^s 'at-best 



been at a steady,/? tafee, although several " indicators ppifit to a , ' 
relative margina^^aediine in nonpublic students' access to Title 
I services. For . exampl€L, when viewing chah^es ih' Title I non- .. 

. .: '■ . . .; rfS^V^/A . ' . ' ... ■ ' . ■ .■ • 

public ai^4:^pu^ in light of oyer§ili ; nonpublic and 

publi^VW^^ between 1976 and 1^80, the nonpublic. . 

participatip^^^^^^^ rate', iri Title I increased by less than S^ percent^r ■ < 
while the public Lparticipation rate ip-^Tfitle, I increased by .^. -^^ 
almost 18 percent 'during this time.-. Also; the proportion of Title 
I districts serving nonpublic students residing in: JTitle^ attenr-^ 

a ^ ' ■ . ^ ^ V ' . \ ■ o ' . ■ ■ ■ ■■ ■ ; ' ' ■ o . ■ 

'.. V ■ . .• . ■ . • •' ■ ■ ■ w ' • ' ' • - ■'* . • -JO; ■ ' ■ . i '\ _ ■'• : • ^ • ■ 

dance areas declined v^frojp 59 p^^ to\56 percent , in V 

At /least .three factors appe^at t^ closely a.sspciated 

with the participation level; <Jf noripublid ; -s^^^ 
E?rogramjr'\\ pverall ncrrjpublic enrollment pa:tterris^^;.M 
\&L&} :states laws . Also , both philosphical 

v{ e^»g .r sep^ fetate ) va4d^\practical^ ( e . g . too 

much^^^ are giv6hV.by nonpublic 'Principaij^;^^ 

■pihosfe hot to>i^ in Title" I. However, dat^ from thia^^^ 

-study are not sufficient for explaining why some * . . 

V^ligible nonpublic ^studeri^ receiving Title 'I sefvicesi\;. 

Once^nonpublib^ students /a in a Titlie:!^^^ 
district analyses suggest several patterns ;abd\it^th^^^^ 
services they receive in comparison to. public school. studGnts : . 
fi) their Title -I classes are shorter^. (^2.^^ size is 

smaller; (3) theii: pupil-tp-lnstructpr r^ is/sio^ghtl^^^^ 

* ■ ■" ■ ' ■: * ■■•■>"■** ■ ■. ■ ' 

(4) their instructors^^^^have taught a similar ^^ n^^ years as^;.:.; 



the public 'school teachers, but ^r^^mpre likely to be certified /^j. 
€^^chers; and (5) their Title I Instruction might be tfetter V . 
coordinated with their regular classes. -, v^. . 

' If nojulilfe students are in sta;tes; with donstitutional or ^ 
legal limite^ions for serving, non^iilli^ -students and are not in 
: on^ of the.two bypass states, they' arei^ik^^^ to have 1^ cort,;-^^^. 
parable service^ t;iian:jionpublic students 4^ staJ:|i9^^^ ^""-^^ 
rulings . In: a 'isizeable number of these districts nonpublic 
students are t^ght outsld^.':the rtdftipul^lic* schools v.-O^^^ 
quently in the public schobls. 

Whili'the bypass p%^iBion may be intended to offer recourse 
for nonpubli^.;students ndk&ceiving .equitable services , "O^PMf^ 
■ lie school li&i&^ in at least one of the case study districts, 
reported that , }:he bypa^ procedures were Ji^^voked because .- -^ -^ 
Federal Title, I officials insisted tha,t alternative^W been 
insufi&ii|t^:6xplc^^ed^^ nonpublic officials in this 

dist^iMRecognize?iha?^'the' services to nonpublic schc|,]J. students 
^are infi-ior to those of putiXic school s^dents. Both^^ts of 
, off icials^ic^wledge thi thi^; i^actually a statewide phenome- 
;^non" resulting "from th^.^tate's li^tations on ;prQViding. publicly 
' supported >ervJces 3^6npublic.,s0 Despite ingenious 

efforts! ihWe local officials, p^^^^ do r*ot have tl>e 

necessary, leyerage or resour^^ito remedy these disparities 
• witjiin the curie^it state-level %6hibitior|:^'^^^ ajipears 
to be merit in furtlier exploring less cumbetsome procedures for 
" 'invoking the current bypass" pro^^lsions. Sti,^, too 'little is 



known about the costs and benefits of the current bypass pro- ^ 
vision , to recommend ^expansion of this* statutory ^ a Iternativi^', ^ 

There also appears to be meri;!?^ in jptrenghteninq , existing * 
reportijig and. accounting requirements* pertaining ♦tCk the" nonpublic? 
^ "equal expenditure" pfovisioh' of Chapter ! • Both Title #I^'and 
Chapter 1 require that a district's Title I expenditure for eli- ^ 
gible nc^^ublic students "shall be ^ual"- to that receive^d bjr 
their pufelic school counterparts, taking into account the number 

of eligible nonpublic children and their ' special educatipnaJ. 

■ ' . . " V , • . . 

needs Neither law nor regulations^ "boweyer, reqair^ that dis- 

. " ■ . ' ■ . J-,. 

tricts report expenditures disaggregat:ed; .according to public/non- 
public enrollmeni. Therefore, most districts .do 4:iot maintain 
adequate records for assessing whether nonpublic students are 

■■«''''■.-■'■"••» ■ . • ' > * 

receiving their fair share Of , Title services . 

POS SIBLE FUTURE RESEARCH ^ j;r V 

'because. of the. scarcity of .baseline descriptive data about 
/nonpublic, school- students' access and participatiot; in the Title. 
I proqram, this analysis 'has 'focused more on . descriptive rather 
than policy questions. Significant, politiy questiojis in this ar^ 
' still rem^vin largely unaddr-ess'ed by research.^ 

Such 'questions- include: What are the^ costs- and behef its of ^ 
^ the existing bypass provision? .What alternative policy mecha- 
nisms might be considered to better ensure that^ nonpublic school 
students receive equitable services? And^ stifl, are Nonpublic ^ - 
students receiving, the lev li' of^ ^services" inlsended by law? ^ 
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APPENDIX ..A 
DEFINITIONS 



(1) Size: By total district enrol lment>N^derived from Market 
Data Retrieval File (Revised 9/5/80) 



Small 

Medium 

Large 



1-2,499 st;il:4ents . 
2,500-9, 99%>s 
10,000 or^imbre. : studen£s 



(2) Regions and divisions us.ed/% the U.S. Department of 
Commerce,. Bureau of the Census, in Current Population 
Survey tabulations, as follows: 



Northeast 

Connecticut 
Maine 

Massachusetts 
New. Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New York 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
Verrhont 



South 

Alabama 
Arkansas 

Delaware ^ 

District of Columbia 

Florida 

Georgia 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maryland 

Mississippi 

North Carolina 

Oklahoma 

South Carolina^ • 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Virginia 

West Virginia 



North Central 

mi nois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Michigan • 

Minnesota 

Missouri 

Nebraska 

North Dakota 

Ohio 

South Dakota 
Wisconsin 



West 

Alaska 
Arizona 
California 
Colorado 
. Hawaii 
Idaho/ 
Montana 
Nevada 
New Mexico 
Oregon 
Utah 

Washington 
Wyoming 
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tion Survey tabulations, as follows: 
Central City 
Urban Fringe 

Nonmetro ' , ~ 

Derived from. Market Data Retrieval File (Revised 9/5/80) 
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APPENDIX B 



.;■•..••■'•■'.;*. .;' 1,'; ■■,v;-..V'';;' 

/ • ' ' ';v/BY ''liESqi6Ni METRQ&OLlI^ StAfi^, AIND SIZE 

• 'of EtiROLLMENTp:" ^^^'^ ' ' ' ' ■■'^V;^^: ^^^^ 
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APPENDIX B . : 

NONPUBLIC SPECIAL PURPOSE SAMPLE DISTRICTS BY REGION, 
■ , metropolitan' status, and size of ENROLLMENT . 



CENTRAL CITY 



1 northeast I 

1 , 1 

!■ ■ ■ 1 


NORTH CENTRAL I 


.SOUTH" • j 

r 1 


, 1 

WEST 1 
:K 1 


1 District 1(L)* 1 
[District 4 (L) .1 
1 District 7 (L) 1 
[District 12 (L) ;.| 
1 District 15 (M) I 
District 20 (M 1 


1 

District 3' (L) 1 
District 5,.{D);). • 1 
District 8 Wf 1 
District 14 1 
District 16 (ii) 1 

■* < 1 

3 1 


District' 2 (Lh 1 
Dis.trict 9 (Lf 1 


1 

District'6 (L) 1 
District If (L)l' 
'Districfe^l3 :(L)|^^ 

1 


||§|&ict 18 (M) - 

1 ■ : 
{ ■ . ^ 
1 , ■ 


'1; \ 

1 ■ District 17 (ftf . 

1 ' ' ^ '■ 


iV j 

1 ' * 1 

1 , /»• ' 

1 -r' / *. • ' 
j 


, 1 ■ 

District 10 (L)l ■ 

1 ■ . . -J 
1 ■ ■ 1' 
1 :\ 

■ I 

It 


111, ' y 


1 ■ ■ 

1 Di&%not 19 (K) 


j ' . . 

1 ' ' ' f ' , 1 

i * . • . ' ' . ' ' , ,_ 


!■ , : f 
\ . ■ 
1 - . 1 

I. i' 



if.-- 



■ ■ ♦Key: District Enrollment 

'S, = Sniall--l-2;499 students 
. \ ■ M ,= M^aiuin--2*500-9,?9,9' .stud^ 

L;=. lar,ge--10,d00 or;:niore./ students 



■ .■'''■1**, /; ' " 
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^ . TOTAIil^ilAT ENROLL^^EKp;':^^ . 

SECONrJzife^ AND TtTL©^: I /PAOT I^^^^ 

BY PUBLIC/NONPUBLIC SECTORS; ^^SCH^JbL YEAR 
■ . ■ ■ 1979-80 "■'/"l^^ ' 
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■■,TOTi\L NATIONS ENROLLMENT ^ILE^EpRY/ SECONDARY. ■QI^^ ■ V: - / 

.AND TITLE r^EARTIClPATION, BY. PUBLIC^^^^ ' 



SCHOOL 1979-80 ... vc- ■ t . 



•l- '.1979-80.SCHL.YR.., .■ ' ' ■r-':' ^::. 

. \ ENROLLMENT IN ' PERCM^l^;^^ :; ''J' ■ PERCENT jiP'' '^^^^^ 

•:' ' ELEMENTARY/SECONDARY; OF- TOJlS^^vlpOLlilENT m • TOTAL TITLE ;i / mil ,EL/s# 
S • SCHOOLS*,:'^"' : ENROIiliSlEil l^ ' BARTICIPANT& j ^. I^ TITI^ 

' '"'''^^^^mM^'' ■■' \M ' ' ' ■ 



Public: ■ 40^949,000 'm^^y:m,'m,Sll ' I .96;4t:■ ■^^' ::^;2.5i• 



Nonpublic. -'" v5y028,B65' ^ ' ':^m^'-'' m^^^^^ : 



I 



I 

.|.,D . 




•.♦Sour'cfej :,NCEis,' "A Comparison: of Selected Characteristics of Private and Public Schools, • 
minieographed,' . 1982, p. 7. While NCES data, are viewed to be the; most accurate and, current 

■ information (?n: nonpublic schools in ^the United States, there may be some' reasons to sus- 
pect data, collection biases which could result in underestimates for nonpublic participa- 

. tioii figures'tooper, 1982). ■ : , ' ''-^ r ' 

*|Source: u!,S. DepartiQent of Education tables in "1980 Performance Repoi^ts,", regular s 

■ 'school terra, ex'cluding'i children in local Institlitions for the neglected, or delinquent. 
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,PERGENTAGE bp -NONPUBLIC ENROLLMENT .BY. REGION' 
AND METROPOiilTAN STATUS • TOTAL AND TITLE I . 
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Vv 



PERCENTAGE OF, NONPUBLIC ENROLLMENT BY REGION AND METROPOLITAN STATUS; ' ' ; • t 
, ' TdTAIi'AND' TITLE I ENROLLMENTS ' ' ' / • ■ 



i 



CENTRAL CITY 



URBAN FRINGE 



tlONMETRO 



REGIONAL AVERAGE 



NORTHEAST '''' \ 

TOTIL |- TITLE I 
* ' I ** 

I .1 % 



II 



^ NORTH; CENTRAL;,: 

TOTAL I; TITLE' "i 
' * ■ I - '**' 

r •% :vl'v 



SOUTH 



WEST'S 



TOTAL 
* 



TITLE I II TOTAL 



** 



•20.3 11.5 I'j 17.3 



■ . .11 . .T ~ 

6.8 H 12.4 I 2.0 II 14.0 

II I II 



I. -I.! , !■ 

10.3 I 8.3MI 12.5 'I 5.0 || 9.4 1 3.3 || 7.1 



7.1 1/ 4.5 



6.1 




TITLE "l| 
** I 

% I 



5.7. 



2.1 



4.5 II' 4.2 I 1.5 II 2.8 T 1.5 



— T- — n — \ — — r 

12.5 i . 9.7 II 11.5 I 5.8 ,|| 7.8^ I 1.9 'N 7.9 I 3.3 



*Source: NCES, Conditions of Education; 1981 Edition , p; '62, school year 1979-80, 
**Source; Title I District Practices Study, 1^81-82 schoo.l year. 
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* *• « ' SUPPORTING., DATA FOR TITLE I SERVICES TO 

NONPUBLIC SCEiOOL SWDENTS FROM REPRESENTATIVE 
' :i ^Jt? * SITE *^VISIT SAMPLE . 
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, . , APPENDIX E . 

SUPPORTING DATA FOR TITLE I SERVICES TO NONPUBLIC 
SCHOOL STUDENTS FROM REPRESENTATIVE SITE VISIT SAMPLE 

. - ' ■ ' . . . ,. ' ■ ■ . ■■ ■ ■ ' 

Weekly Amoiint. of Title X Instruction (Title I instructoris ) * 

» X Length of _ ... 

"'"^ Title I tlass X No. 

Peribd in Times/ Minutes/ Hours/ 

Minutes Week Week Week 



Public, 52 4.6 = 239.2 ' , = 3.99 . 

Nonpublic 37.5 4.2 = 157.5 ^ = 2.63 

Class- Size arid Pupil-Instructor Ratio 

What is the average number of students served in a Title I 
class? (? 

Public X = 9.8 . \ 

Nonpublic Jc =. 6.4 - 0r. v > * . 

^ • ' ■ '' ■ • , . ■ ^ 

On average, how many-Titl@ I- staff members work with Title I 

students? (Title . I.'^instructor) " — • Hi'" 

Public* "Nonpublic . 



41 



.X Number of teachers 
^ .-X Number of aides ^ ■'■•^ 

Instructor Experienpes .and Qualifications 

' How long^ have you ^'Worked in Title . I? (Title I instructor) 

Public ^- = 5t 5 years *** 
/ ^\ Nonpublic X = 5.5 Yea,rs 



*The category of respondent is indicated within the parentheses. 
Public school officials, provided data for public school students, 
and "nonpublic , staff provided 'information on nonpublic students' 



services. 



APPENDIX E (cont: . ) 



How long have you worked in this district? (Title I 
instructor) 

Public X ■ = 1,2.8 
' Nonpublic X = 8.3 ' . ' .4 

HOW ilMjiave you worked in_ this district? ^(regular class- 
room teacheir' 



Piablic X ..^^"^ - \ ' ^ 

Nonpublic X = 7.4 

From whom do most students - receive their Title I instruc- 
tion? (r^egular classroom teacher) 

Public Nonpublic 

■ . , .a 

• . ^ ' T7 % ^ 

Certified teapher 70% 

Teaching aide/Other 30% - :.' 23% 

Does this school have the kind of Title I instructors you 
want? (Principal) 

' Public Nonpublic ^ 

• ■ • Yes- ■ . 92% 84% .. 

■ '...,:..-;No-. , . \ : ' . 

Coordi\tion of Title I Instructio n with the Regular School 
CurriciifBm 

Did vou have any problem in tea|h|n^ the Title I students or 

uia you nave CI K_-_--^_:_^.^^ 



the**^ rest 
arranged 
teacher) 










- 1^, 




Public 




J24% 




76% 







Nonpublic 
^ 20% 
81% 



APPENDIX E (cont. ) 



On average, how often do you meet with the regular classropm 
teacher to coordinate instruction? (Title r instructor) 

. v" ;a Piiblic ' Nonpublic 



Daily ' ^ 




17% 


22% 


Once or twice a 


we ek 


42% 


48% 


Once or twice a 


month 


22% 


19% 


Less than every 


other month 


9% ^' 


5% 



Location of Title I Instruction 



Where do Title I teachers usually work with their students? 
(Title I instructor) ^ 

- ^ . Public . Nonpublic 

Regular classroom with ' «. 

only Title I students ^ .13% 13% " > 

Regular classroojn also 

with non-Title' I students 20% , 18% ' 

^ In another room in school 63% 61% 

^ . ■ . ■ ■ * , . ■ 

Specially equipped room 

in another building 3% 3% 

« ' .■ . . . ■ 

Other locations 2% 5% 



0 



TITLE T DIRECTOR ItjTERyi^ .*"DID ' ; 

.THE LEVEL OF .T?lTLE 'j Sfe^ .. ■ ; 

NONPUBLIC SCHOOL ' STUDENTS ' Qt&NGE 10% *0R.; MORE , ■ 

in >relati6n to ■'YbuR''*',TpTZ^. title i SlSlRyiCE^ 

*" , BETWEEN .197:8 AND^^1981:? " - -'^M -^- % 




.;?•,-' 



.' '^i ?■. --a^' : "ig^^i ■■. . ' . • " ;• ' 
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\ ':\v' •■TITLE I DIREGTOR/IMTERvA TITLE I ' 

■ ■ ^^^ V 'W STUdIntS, change 10% OR MORE; IN 

: ' v;^ V jtojON TO^^^^^^ 1981?" (r= 88) 



■ ^llS^JiSTRICr EPLLMENT category* 



'MEDIUM 



; : Increased-^by 'at least; ,10^, 

K .Changed less ^'^ 

^v>;^'v'' decreased' by' at; 

■ I j0.-S;itle;,l Program: foiry f 
■■■ ' 1 Nonpublic ^Studeiit^*:*'"^^^^^^^ 



• 1 ,T 



■V. ' ' ''■ 




.0% 
.39% 

'52% 



LARGE 

.'.21% 
62% 
■14% 

1%, ■■ 



TOTAL 
9% 
48% 

8% :\ 

35% 



v\im^^ ■ i-2,4^^v .. . . 'jrmfr'^:', ■ , 



Jlediujn' •= . '2,500-9,999 / 

pK;';.|kr^ey ; sip,ObO. pr ..largex^-Wf 

y^i^/^'t'^'ljl^ellercita^s. when com^ediiiq other data from ..the study suggest .that, sbme,^^ 
f f \'::;'yi^irtf Jitle r.progf anis ■ fo^ ;Ji[di|M^ studeni;s':|robably: indicated a. (^^ 
-X ^ 'Jlvpecceftt 'ifer , this Iquestibn. ■v'f ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ^ '■X'W:'^'W^ 
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SPECIAL REPORTS FROM THE 
TITLE I DISTRICT PRACTICES STUDY 



CGRRENT TITLE I SCHOOL AND StGDENT SELECTION MichaelJ: Gaffney " 

PROCEDURES AND IMPLICATIONS FOR and Daniel M. Schember 

IMPirEMENTING CHAPTER 1, ECIA 



THE EFFfeCTS OF THE TITLE I 

SaPPLEMENT-NOT-SUPPLANT AND EXCESS COSTS 
PROVISIONS ON PROGRAM DESIGN DECISIONS 



MichaelJ. Gaffney 
and Daniel M. Schembef 



THE INFLUENCE OF TITLE I BUDGET CUTS ON LOCAL 
ALLOCATION DECISIONS: SOME PATTERNS FROM PA$T 
AND CURRENT PRACTICES • 

NONPUBLIC SCHOOL STUDENTS IN TITLE 1, 

ESEA PROGRAMS:" A QUESTION OF "EQUAL" SERVICES 



Richard Apling 



Richard Jung 



PAPERWORK AND ADMINISTRATIVE BURDEN FOR 
SCHOOL DISTRICTS UNDER TITLE I 



; Victor Rezmovic 
ajid J. Ward Keesling 



TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE AND LOCAL PROGRAM 
IMPLEMENTATION IN TITLE I, ESEA / 

TITLE I SERVICES TO STUDENTS ELIGIBLE FOR 
ESL/BILINGUAL OR SPECIAL EDUCATION PROGRAMS 



Brefida J. turnbuU 



Maryann McKay 
and Joan Michie 
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